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UFFER me, my Lord, to ex- 

preſs the warmeſt Acknowledge- 
ments for your obliging Permiſſion 
to put this ſhort Eflay, the Reſult of 
| ſome Obſervation and Attention, un- 
der your Lordſhip's Protection. 


Perfectly conſcious that it has no 
claim from its merit to your Lordſhip's 
Patronage, I yet venture to hope, that 
as it treats of a Matter which begins to 
be ſeen in an important Light, the 

A utility 


DEDICATION. 


utility of the Improvement propoſed, 
(however ſlightly this humble Eſſay 
may aſſiſt it) will be an Apology for my 
Preſumption in laying it before you: 
And to whom, my Lord, ſhould at- 
tempts of this kind be addreſſed, if 
not to thoſe who, like your Lordſhip, 
have the knowledge to diſcern, and 
the Spirit to execute, any plan that 
may appear likely to benefit their 
Country ? | = 


When power, my Lord, is united 
with Judgment and Philanthtopy, 
it has the moſt unfailing and beſt 
effects on the face of a Country, 
and on the happineſs of its Inha- 


bitants. 
J appeal 


DEDICATION. 


J appeal to thoſe who are ac- 
quainted with your Lordſhip's great 
poſſeſſions in England for-the truth 
of this remark; and I doubt not but 
your extenſive Property in Ircland has 
its ſhare of theſe advantages, 


I dare not enlarge on ſuch a Topic, 
which would carry me into too wide 
a Field; I will therefore only beg to 
be permitted the honor of ſubſcrib- 
ing myſelf, 


My Lord, 
Your Lordſhip's 
Moſt obliged and obedient Servant, 


NICHOLAS TURNER, 


Bicnor, 


Sept. 25th, 1784. Az 
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HE moſt diſcerning part of man- 
kind have in all ages conſidered 
agiculture of the greateſt importance, 
and the wiſeſt men of every civilized 
nation have ſtudied the improvement 
of this moſt neceſſary art, on which 
the ſtrength, wealth, and proſperity 
of their country depended, 


It received from the Romans every 
poſſible encouragement, eſpecially by 
the example of their Dictators and 
Senators, who did not think it beneath 
them to be actually employed in the 
labours of the field: But when bane- 
ful luxury enervated them, huſbandry 
languiſhed, and remained in a declin- 
ing ſtate till about the middle of the 

| - laſt 
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laſt century; for the Roman Authors 
are the beſt extant on the ſubject till 
about that period, when the rapid 
ſtrides of philoſophy and chemiſtry 
gave freth life to agriculture, 


The writers of the preſent age have 
particularly beſtowed their labours to 
reſcue it from that obſcuriry in which 
it had been ſo long involved. The 
names of Home, Hunter, and For- 
dyce ſtand foremoſt in the liſt of mo- 
dern authors who have opened to our 
view the true principles of the art; nor 
has the indefatigable Mr. Young been 


Teſs beneficial in minuting the nume- 
rous experiments of the ableſt cultivators 


in different parts of the kingdom; and 
the credit their names have acquired, 
by being recorded, ſhews in what a 
patriotic view an improver is conſi- 
dered, Animated with this, and con- 


ceiving that great numbers of men 
diſcharged 
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diſcharged from the public ſervice 
cannot even now be got into à regular 
chain of employment, and that, from 
the dearneſs of the neceſſaries of life, 
it is thought indiſpenſably requiſite to 
cultivate the vaſt tracts of waſte land 
with which England and Ireland 
abound, I thought it would not be 
improper to lay before the public the 
ideas of the beſt writers who haye 
treated the ſubject, collected into a 
{mall compaſs, as many perſons may 
be intereſted in the improvement who 
would diſlike the labour of going thro' 
many of thoſe authors. I have be- 
ſides had a few opportunities of prac- 
tice and obſervation, which poſhbly 
may have given me ſome little inſight 
into the nature of the particular ſpe- 
cies of waſte called peat bogs ; and this 
practice and obſervation has, in ſome 
inſtances, appeared to confirm, and 
in others has obliged me to diſſent 

from, 
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from „ che theory of ſeveral of the 
2 1 have conſulted. ä 


on the whole, if any thing herein 
mentioned appears to be reaſonable 
enough to engage any more able 
pen in the diſcuſſion of a point, the 
importance of which is univerſally 
allowed, or if I am fortunate enough 
to throw out any hints that may be 
found to facilitate this capital im- 
provement, my . will be Tally 
anſwered, | 


„ee. 
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ARIOUS are the conjectures on 
| the origin of bogs: Many ſup- 
poſe them co-eval with the deluge. 
The particles of ſticks, ruſhes, ſtraw, 
and a variety of other matter they con- 
tain, particularly the ſeveral ſorts of 
timber trees, which moſtly lie i in the. 
ſame direction, and many of them 
cloſe to the roots they belonged to, 
ſeem to corroborate the opinion, that 
Enos © 5. _ theſe 
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theſe foreign bodies, ſwimming on 
the ſurface of the water, were ſtop- 
ped by the tops of the trees, and 
that their great weight, on the fur- 
ther ſubſiding of the water, cruſhed 
the trees down under it in the manner 
they are found in the bogs. However 
plauſible this opinion may be, it is li- 
able to many objections ; for if bogs 
are compoſed of all the light bodies 
that ſwim on the ſurface of the water, 
(as wreck at the time of the deluge) 
bogs ſhould have been uniformly on 
the ſummits of the higheſt mountains, 
as it would of courſe ſtop and gather 
there, and not in bottoms ; for the ſea 
and rivers ever leave their wreck at 
high water mark, and no where elſe; 
and all land floods the ſame. Timber 
being found at the bottom of the bogs 
as it fell, is not more convincing ; for 
Solway Moſs, in Cumberland, in the 
year 177 1 overflowedits former bounds, 

If covered 
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covered many hundred acres, and laid 
hedges, trees, and whatever it met 
with, flat. 2 


Another inſtance of a moving bog 
was in June 1697, near Charleville, in 
the county of Limerick, in Ireland, on 
the eſtate of Brook Bridges, Eſq. and 
communicated to the Royal Society by 
William Molyneux, Eſq. who gives an 
account of its covering eight acres of 
land, ſixteen feet deep, overturning 
the intermediate hedges, which con- 
ſiſted of large aſh and withy: and Mr. 
William King, fellow of the Dublin 
Society, in a paper he preſented to 
that ſociety on the bogs and loughs 
of Ireland, ſays, ** There are many 
* bogs of late ſtanding in Ireland. 
* When O Donald and Tyrone came 
* to the relief of Kinſale, they waſted 
* the country; eſpecially as they 
came through Connaught, which, 
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by the means of the Earl of Clan- 
rickard, was generally loyal; and 
there is a large tract of land now a 
bog that was then ploughed land, 


and there remains the manſion 
. Houſe of my Lord —— in the 


midſt of it. Now if want of in- 
duſtry has, in our memory, made 
one bog, no wonder if a country 
famous for lazineſs as Ireland is 
abounds. with them.“ 


Bogs have gained ground in Eng- 


land, though not from the ſame cauſe. 
In the Philoſophical Tranſactions, No. 
275, an account is given of infinite 
millions of the roots and bodies of trees 
that are found in Hatfield Chace, near 
Doncaſter, in Yorkſhire. The roots 
ftand in their natural poſition, and are 
as thick as in a foreſt : the bodies are 
broke off, and lie juſt as they fell. 
The fir or pitch tree are the-moſt com- 
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mon, 
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mon, being from ſixty to one hundred 


feet long, and ſo durable as to be ſold 


for maſts of veſſels. - There are alſo 
oaks of the ſame length, although 
wanting their tops: they are as black 
as ebony, and ſo ſound and laſting 
that they have fetched from ten to fif- 
teen pounds each. Many of theſe trees 
appear to have been burnt off, parti- 
cularly the fir trees, ſome of which 
have the marks of human work upon 
them, as being ſquared; ſome cleft 
with the wedges remaining in the 
cracks which are of wood and fone, 
but none of iron. oe 
| ,- * 
This once noble e "fore! now a bog, 
was a ſtrong hold for the Britons, From 
whence they annoyed the Romans, who, 
for the ſafety of Doncaſter, then one 
of their chief garriſons in that part of 
England, ordered it to be deſtroyed ; 
Which affords us a melancholy proof 
of 


(. 50 

of the effects of deſpotiſm, altho' no- 
thing to compare in cruelty to the ſub- 
ſequent tranſaction of William the Con- 
queror in making the New Foreſt, 
where many ſpots are now bogs which 
formerly were ploughed lands. Self- 
preſervation, nature's ſuperior law, 
may be pleaded in extenuation of me 
conduct of the Romans, but the act of 
the Norman is unpardonable. 


Suppoſe theſe events had not been 
recorded, and at any future time theſe 
ſeveral bogs ſhould be drained, and 
the evident marks of their former ſtate 
be traced, will it be any proof that 
bogs were formed by the deluge? I 
ſhould rather think theſe inſtances will 
prove they take their riſe from other 
cauſes, which I ſhall endeavour to  elu- 
cidate, 


Peat or moſs 1s a ſubſtance that 4s 
light, 


light, tough, and ſpongy, compoſed 
of thin flaggy leaves, which are diſ- 
poſed laterally, with innumerable ſmall 
fibrous roots, and ſome ſtrong tubu- 
lar roots or ſtalks that run down per- 
pendicularly. It is in colour from a 
black to a light brown, and may be 
divided into two ſorts; the firſt fort i iS 
found in the fen or Marth countries 
of Northamptonſhire, Huntingdon- 
ſhire, Lincolnſhire, Bedforqſhire, Cam- 
bridgeſhire, and the iſlę of Ely; which 
is generally of a blackiſh colour, from 
the quantity of bituminous matter diſ- 
perſed in the interſtices of the peat, 
which, tho' ſoft when freſh du g. be- 
comes of ſo hard a conſiſtonce when 
dry, that it is not eaſily broken; but 
when broke it has a ſmooth : gloſſy 

appearance like pitch. 


The ſecond ſort is from a very dark 


to a light brown, is found in moſt 
| counties 
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counties on the ſide of hills, and un- 
der ſteep hanging banks where the 
ſprings from the higher grounds break 
out, alſo near rivers and ſtreams. It 


is not ſo hard to break when dry as 
1 fen peat, nor ſo fuſible, nor has it 


any bituminous parts in it that are vi- 
ſible. It is generally admitted to be a ve- 
getable ſubſtance: ſome ſuppoſe it in 
a living, others in a dead ſtate, but be 
it in which it may it is certainly in an 
uncorrupted one. 


The ig g reaſons leave not a 


doubt with me of its being a vegetable 


matter, and in a living ſtate. 


Firſt. There are inſtances of peat 
holes having been dug out four ſeve- 
ral times in the memory of man, and 


of the peat having been taken out four 


feet at each digging. It is the remark 


of old 9 who work on theſe bogs 
5 5 chat 
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that ſuch holes (provided they are not 
too full of water) grow up again in 
ten or twelve years, if the ſtratum of 
peat. is not cut through; but they ob- 
ſerve the peat is more light and ſpun- 
gy, does not retain its heat ſo long, 
nor afford ſo many aſhes as that peat 
which has never been dug. It may 
-be urged, from the very wet ſtate of 
the bog, that it will ſwell and dilate 
itſelf, and ſo fill up theſe holes ; this 
may be the caſe in light, ſpongy earth, 
where the water 1s pent in, which is 
generally termed a quagmire, but in 
true peat the ſides of the holes will be 
found at any length of time to be in 
as perpendicular a ſtate as when the 
ſpade left it, which is an additional 
proof of its being a vegetable, as all 
earths ſettle from a perpendicular to 
form an angle, from forty-five to _ 
* of inclination. 


C Secondly, 
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Secondly. On diſſecting a piece of 
peat, its foliage will be found diſtinct 
and lateral: as a proof, take a piece 
from within a foot of the ſurface, and 
on a moderate compreſſion you will 
find it will loſe eight tenths of its 
thickneſs; but uſe the ſame force in 
lateral preſſure, it being againſt the 
grain, it will not loſe one fourth, Be- 
ſides roots and flaggy leaves, there is 
alſo every now and then a thick hol- 
low tube in which the lateral leaves 
are inſerted, compoſed of very ſtrong - 
rigid fibres that run down perpendi- 
cularly ; theſe are ſo ſtrong as to make 
the tube impervious to the water, and 
are for the conveyance of air to ſuch 
part of the bog as is within about four 
fect of the ſurface; after that depth 
I aminclined to think vegetation ceaſes, 
{rom the peat that is dug there being 
more compact and weighty, and con- 
taining no roots or air tubes; as there 

1s 
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is ever a fermentation in the change 
of all bodies from an entire to a cor- 
rupted ſtate, fo it is probable, in this 
caſe particularly, from the peat being 
darker, that there 1s a gentle one ſuf- 
ficient to diſſolve the tubes and roots, 
but that the want of heat and the ad- 
miſſion of the external air, together 
with the aceſſent qualities of peat, re- 
tard a further putrefaction. 


Thirdly. On analyſing a piece of 
peat, it will, like other vegetables, be 
found to contain ſalts and oil in its 
compoſition, and conſequently muſt be 
claſſed with them, and not as a ſoil; 
for there are no ſalts in any ſpecies of 
earth, at leaſt in theſe kingdoms, tho” 
hiſtorians and travellers confidently aſ- 
ſert that the ſoils in the more ſouthern 
latitudes abound with it. | 


That the bowels of the earth con- 
| C 2 tain 
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tain great quantities of bituminous 
matter is evident from the large maſles 
of bitumen thrown up by the different 
burning mountains in every part of 
the world, in which its former ſtate 
of fluidity is very viſible; and if Sir 
William Hamilton, in his obſervations 
on volcanos, 1s right in his idea that 
pumice is calcined bitumen, the quan- 
tity muſt be immenſe; as the ſoil of 
Etna and Veſuvius, and their neigh- 
bourhood, is compoſed of little elſe. 
It is common in Lombardy, the Elec- 
torate of Hanover, Neuchatel, and in 
Auvergne, in France; at which latter 
place it exudes on the ſurface of the 
earth in ſuch quantities, as to be 
troubleſome: England alſo affords a 
great deal. Bitumen, except the ſolid 
ſorts, as pitcoal, &c. gains its conſiſ- 
tence from the air; but in the earth it 
is generally fluid, and the waters in 
their paſſage receive its mineral oil, 
which 
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which contains a manifeſt acid, and 
which either floats diſtin& on their ſur- 
face, or is more intimately diſſolved 
or mixt in ſmaller quantities, 


My opinion is, that peat bogs ori- 
ginate from theſe waters, and that the 
vegetable part of peat 1s a ſpecies of 
marſh moſs, whoſe character I have 
nearly deſcribed before, which grows 
{ſpontaneouſly in waters thus 1mpreg- 
nated; for all vegetables have no doubt 
a regular ſtructure, having veſſels for 
receiving and perſpiring different fluids; 
and the nutriment they imbibe is 
changed into new juices peculiar to 
themſelves, by being ſecreted and ela- 
borated in the body of the plant by a 
power of which we know only the 
effect; thus each kind of ſoil or water 
abounds in plants natural to it, and 
which degenerate or cannot exiſt in 
others, . 

Dr. 
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Dr. Dillineus has amply treated on 
the moſſes, and has traced out near 609 
different ſorts, a great number of 
which are of the marſh kind; many 
of theſe vegetate in the ſeveral waters 
according to their degrees of aftrin- 
gency, or bituminous or chalybeate 
quality; it would be therefore uncer- 
tain to mark the botanic character of 
a moſs that compoſes the peat of any 
particular bog from among ſo great a 
variety; nor is it material, in the gene- 
ral view of improvement, to ſhe any 


thing more than that peat is a vege» 
table ſubſtance, 


Mr. King, in the paper juſt before 
quoted, ſpeaking on the formation of 
bogs, ſays, © As it grows higher and 
“ drier, and the graſs, roots, and 
«© other vegetables, become more pu- 
* trid, together with the mud and 
* ſlime of the water, it acquires a 
T 13 « blackneſs 
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te blackneſs, and grows into what we 
« call a peat bog.” In this I muſt 
differ from Mr. King; for certainly 
if peat was a maſs of putrid matter it 
could not be endued with the property 
it has of preſerving putreſcible ſub- 
ſtances, and it will preſently appear 
that the aſhes of peat contain a fixed 
alkaline falt; this proves that peat 
cannot conſiſt of a putrid matter, par- 
ticularly retten vegetables, from which 
the ableſt chemiſts agree no fixed ſalt 
is producible, unleſs the new method 
of preparing potaſh given by Dr. Per- 
cival, in the 22d article of the philo- 
ſophical tranſactions for the year 1780, 
be an exception to this general rule. 


Nor is the blackneſs of a bog ac- 
quired, as Mr. King mentions: the rea- 
ſon of it, and of the water that flows 
over peat ground being of a muddy 
purple colour, is from the moſs being 
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an aſtringent vegetable, which, like 
the oak and other plants that yield 
their aſtringency to water, gives it that 
purple tinge; and this is a further 
proof of the vegetable part of peat be- 
ing a ſpecies of moſs, as all the dif- 
ferent ſorts, whether foliaceous, fun- 
* or cruſtaceous, yield a dye from a 

eddiſh brown to a fine purple; but 
when the flux of water is of a deep 
black hue, like ink, which often hap- 
pens, it ſhews the water of the bog to 
be of a mineral nature, as it 1s the 
_ characteriſtic of thoſe plants whoſe 
aſtringency is ſoluble in water to ſtrike 
a black with chalybeate vitriol. To 


ſhew that waters flowing from peat- 


grounds have ſometimes this quality, 
Mr. Young, in his Eaſtern Tour, re- 
marks, that thoſe who . have water 
meadows find the water flowing from 
heath and boggy ſoils of very little 
uſe: and Mr, Boſwell, in his very uſe- 

ful 


= 
ful treatiſe on watering meadows, ſays, 
« By ſprings are not here meant thoſe 
% which riſe out of poor heath and 
« boggy lands, for the water iſſuing 
from them is generally ſo ſmall in 
„ quantity, and always ſo very lean 
and hungry in quality, that little 
« advantage, if any, can be reaped 
&« from it.“ 


All vegetables are liable to corrup- 
tion, and generally end in it, tho' peat 
ſeems an exception to this rule, 1 
cannot, from any authority, or anyen- 
quiries I have been able to make, learn 
a ſatisfactory reaſon for its not eaſily 
putritying itſelf, and its preventing 
the putrefaction of other bodies, more 
eſpecially as it contains a large pro- 
portion of oil, the greateſt ſubject of 
corruption that we know. It is diffi- 
cult to arrive at any degree of certain- 
ty in a ſpeculation. ſo abſtruſe, with- 
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out a greater knowledge of chemiſtry 
than I can boaſt of; yet I will ven- 
ture to offer the reſult of my obſer- 
vations, | 


A due combination of moiſture, 
heat and air, is neceſſary to cauſe a 
fermentation; but peat, I think, is ſo 
moiſt that it precludes the neceſſary 
heat, and its cloſe texture puts an en- 
tire ſtop to the admiſſion, conſequently 
to the influence, of the air, which ac- 
counts for its remaining uncorrupted 
in its natural ſtate ; but when it is 
dug for burning, and laid to dry ſo as 
to be fit to be ſtacked, or houſed for 
uſe, it then receives the influence of 
the air, and muſt, at ſome time, have 
the due quantity of heat and moiſture 
to cauſe a fermentation, yet none 
takes place. Froſt has hardly any ef- 
{et on it, as on being expoſed thro' 


the winter it moulders but very little. 
It 
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It remains then to examine why peat 
is ſo great an enemy to corruption, 
which cannot be done in any way ſo 
eaſily as by analyzing i it : This havin g 
been done by the accurate Dr. Home, 
I quote from him the following ex- 
periments: 


« Half a pound of powdered peat 
e gave, by diſtillation, during the two 
« firſt hours, two ounces of an acid em- 
e pyreumatic liquor, which was of a 
« yellow colour, and ſhewed its acid na- 
e ture by efferveſſing with oil of tartar, 
« p. d. The ſtrongeſt fire, continued for 
nine hours longer, gave me twodrams 
« of a reddiſh empyreumatic liquor 
more acid than the former, and one 
„ ſcruple of a thick dark coloured oil. 
„ There was beſides, about the neck 
* of the retort, a great quantity of red 
© oil, which was too heavy to come 
over. The reſiduum was black. 
n D 2 «© Some 
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Some peat in the open fire gave 
* about the thirty ſecond part of an 
« alcaline ſalt.“ 


This analyſis ſhews that peat con- 
tains acids, ſalts and oil. Every body 
knows that acids prevent putrefaction, 
as do all ſaline bodies. The oil then 
is the only part that favours corrup- 
tion; but it is to be conſidered, that 
above one fourth of the component 
Parts of peat are acids, which being 
endued with a great attractive force 
unite with the oil, and this concre- 
ment cannot revert to its original 
ſtate; for as the vitriolic acid has the 
greateſt. ſhare in the impregnation 
of all the bitumens, this acid is 
conſequently blended with the bitu- 
minous or inflammable matter of the 
peat, and thereby its acidity and ſaline 
characters are deſtroyed; and it muſt 
remain in this fixed ſtate till the in- 

flammable 
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flammable matter is diſſipated, which 
the bare expoſure to the atmoſphere 
is not found ſufficient to effect under 
a very conſiderable length of time. 
Hence it appears that the oil cannot 
tend to putrefaction, conſequently no 
part of peat does. This is no doubt 
the cauſe of its incorruptibility; and 
it is natural to ſuppoſe a body, whol- 
ly compoſed of ſuch antiſeptics, and 
which at a certain depth prevents fo- 
reigh bodies from receiving the imme- 
diate contact of the external air, will 
alſo preſerve them from corruption; 
and as the moſs is an aſtringent vegeta- 
ble, this will not appear ſo extraordina- 
ry; eſpecially when the antiſeptic pow- 
er of aſtringent, bitter and acrid plants 
are conſidered ;- for Sir John Pringle, 
in his appendix to his obſervations 
on the diſeaſes of the army, obſerves, 
among many others, that the ſoluble 


part of camomile flowers is not leſs 
than 


{ a } 

than one hundred and twenty times as 
ſtrongly antiſeptic as common ſalt: 
and the uſe of oak bark in tanning 
(which depends wholly on its aſtrin- 
gent quality) is another example of the 
very powerful effects of theſe kinds of 
vegetables in reſiſting putrefaction. 


There will be ſome difference in a- 
nalyzing the fen and the common 
peat, as the fens in general may be 
ſaid to be the ſink of thoſe rich coun- 
tries beforementioned. The water from 
them muſt of courſe bring down the 
bituminous acid juices of thoſe ſoils, 
which, from the low ſituation of the 
fens, muſt ſtagnate there, when in 
other countries they are carried into 
the rivers, and by them to the ſea, 


That acids in fen peat are alſo 
ſtronger than in the common ſort 
appears from its greater fuſibility, for 

1 acids 
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acids are properly the only bodies 
in nature that can be converted into 
that ſpecies of fire called flame; and 
from the conjunction of acids and oil, 
which are ſo predominant in fen pear, 
is produced that black, clayey, pitchy, 
ſubſtance called bitumen; theſe, when 
properly combined, alſo afford the 
chymiſt true ſulphur; by this we ſee 
how nearly ſulphur is allied to the 
common bitumens, and the proceſs 
nature uſes to produce them; and this 
combination, which forms the bitu- 
minous part of peat, is a further cauſe 
for its being a preſervative, as bitu- 
men was formerly uſed by the Egyp- 
tians in embalming the bodies of the 
dead, the word mummy, which is 
ſaid to be of oriental —_ ſignify- 
ing en 


It is remarkable, tho' peat is ſo averſe 
to corruption, yet when once a fer- 
mentation 
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mentation is begun, by the diſſipation 
of its inflammable principle, or by the 
application of any of the foſſil ſeptics, 
either in their mild or cauſtic ſtate, the 
efferveſſenceis ſo great, from the quan- 
tity of acid peat contains, as frequently 
to eject plants entirely out of the 
ground; and at that time it is that the 
various creeping plants (particularly 
chick weed) eſtabliſh themſelves, which 
they are ever obſerved to do in all 
ground which is in a fermenting ſtate; 
and to this fermentation it is owing 
chat when the upper layer of peat is 
cut, and laid to dry, the mould on 
the top will crumble off entirely from 
the peat; it conſiſting only of its de- 
cayed parts that have been long expo- 
ſed to the viciſſitudes of the weather, 
and now finiſhing the fermentation 
that was retarded by its wet ſtate, it 
is ſo great that not an atom will re- 
main on the freſh raw pcat, 

Peat 
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- Peat bogs are in many places of a 
great value for the fuel they afford, 
which is eſteemed wholeſome, and 
adapted to all the culinary uſes of the. 
middle Ration of life; and when char- 
red in order to diſſi pate its fuliginous 
and ſulphureous parts, it is uſed in the 
nicer chemical operations. - Another 
very profitable uſe to which it may be 
applied, is lime-burning, as it gives a 
very ſtrong, tho' nota briſk heat, which 
makes the operation ſlower; but that 
is not material in a perpetual kiln, 
or indeed in a common one that 1s 
under cover and confined at the top. 
to keep in the heat, and that has got 
a quick draft. The lime will be fit for 
the huſbandman, tho' not quite ſo 
ſaleable for building, as it will con- 
tain much baſs of red duſt from the 
foulneſs of the fuel. From peat never 
having been applied to this purpoſe 
in the ſouthern part of England, 

"4; E where, 
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where, from the ſcarcity of fuel, and 
coals, during the war being at forty 
ſhillings the chaldron, the farmers are 
at a great expence manuring with 
lime, one would imagine it was not 
applicable to this uſe, tho' in ſome 
parts of Scotland and Ireland they have 
no other fuel for this end: ſuch is 
the force of cuſtom, | | 


But exclufive of theſe advantages, 
the aſhes only as a manure have pro- 
duced from fifty to a hundred pounds 
per acre, particularly about Newbery 
in Berks, which county, with Wilt- 
ſhire and Hampſhire, ſeem the only 
parts where the true value of this ex- 
cellent dreſſing is well underſtood; and 
tho' every county affords peat, hardly 
any burn it for this purpoſe but thoſe 
mentioned, who have practiſed it for 
ages with ſuch uniform ſucceſs, that 


one is at a loſs to conjecturewhy theſe 
aſhes 


1 

aſhes are not more generally uſed; 
perhaps the different effects the ſame 
quantity of aſhes from different places 
produce, may be one reaſon; for thoſe 
from Newbery are ſo ſtrong that 
only ſeven buſhels are ſown per acre; 
thirty baſhels from many other places 
are applied with no great ſucceſs, 
whereas any crop, manured with ſuch 
a quantity of Newbery aſhes, would be 
infallibly burat up. This puts me in 
mind of a ſtory common at that town, 
of a farmer that would ſow more 
than uſual, and it being a windy day, 
his neighbours ridge was benefited 
and his own crop burnt; 


Chemiſtry ſhews that the aſhes of 
peat conſiſt of an indiffolvable earth 
and a fixed alcaline ſalt, which is no 
other than the relicts of acid ſalt that 
the fire has not been able to ſeperate 
from the earth of the mixed body, 

M2 Theſe 
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Theſe ſalts are corroſive, hot and-fiery, 
they attract, make an efferveſſence, 
and turn neutral with acids, and being 
reduced to a fluid by the moiſture of 
the atmoſphere, mix with the earth, 
and unite its oily and watery parts, 


Some peat aſhes alſo contain a ſmall 
quantity of a neutral ſalt, 


Hence it appears, that the quantity 
of aſhes per acre muſt be regulated 
in proportion to the corroſive acid falt 
they contain after calcination; thoſe of 
Newbery affording a great deal, prac- 
tice has reduced the quantity to be 
uſed ſo low as ſeven buſhels per acre, 
and thoſe of other places from fifteen 
to thirty. | 


Another cauſe ſeems to be from the 
diſſimilar effect the ſame aſhes have 


on the ſame ſoil in different ſeaſons ; 
for 
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for in one year they ſhall cauſe a pro- 
digious increaſe of fertility, and ſpend 
themſelves almoſt entirely, and at ano- 
ther time the effect may be ſeen plainly 
for two or three years; but farmers, 
eager for ſuch ſudden fruitfulneſs, 
overlook the more gradual benefit, 
which turns out in the end as much 
to their advantage, and find fault with 
a manure for not always performing 
wonders; this difference can ariſe only 
from the peat being improperly burnt, 
or from the effect of the atmoſphere 
on the aſhes: perhaps it may pro- 
ceed from both theſe ſources. It has 
been juſt before obſerved, that pear 
aſhes conſiſt of an indiſſolvable earth 
and a fixed alcaline ſalt, whoſe cha- 
racteriſtic is always to be ſimular when 
pure, however different the ſubje& 
they are prepared from, but this pu- 
rity depends on their being more or 


leſs calcined. The common method 
of 
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of making peat aſhes, is by incinerat- 
ing the plant with a cloſe ſmothering 
heat, which imperfect calcination can- 
not be thought to afford them ulti- 
mately pure, nor yield the moſt fixed 
alcali that can be obtained otherwiſe; 
as peat abounds ſo much with acid 
and oil, two ingredients ſo abſolutely 
neceſſary for the formation of alcali, 
it muſt yield conſiderably more in 
weight than a thirty ſecond part of the 
whole; the defect then appears not 
to be in the peat: but in the flow fire 
made uſe of to reduce it to aſhes, which 
allows the acid to diſſipate, and of 
courſe leſſens the produce of alcali. 
I ſhould recommend, that peat, when 
intended for manure, be burnt in a 
kiln with a quick draft, it will then 
be conſumed before the diſperſion of 
the acid can take place, and more al- 
cali will be generated. 


The 
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The effects of the atmoſphere on 
the aſhes are very remarkable: alca- 
caline ſalts attract acids more greedily 
than any other, and retain them when 
they come within the ſphere of their 
attraction; a variety of experiments 
prove, beyond all doubt, that the vitri- 
olic acid, and the nitrous acid, exiſt in 
the air diſtinct and ſeperate from 
each other ; which ever therefore hap- 
pens to be the moſt predominant at 
that time, coaleſces with the alcali in 
the aſhes, and with it forms different 
neutral ſalts: with the nitrous acid, it 
yields an imperfect nitrous ſalt, which 
being eaſily ſoluble in water, the effect 
is very ſudden, but the prolific qua- 
lity is ſoon over: in combination 
with the vitriolic acid, it produces a 
neutral ſalt that is a true vitriolated 
tartar, which being the moſt difficult. 
ſalt to diſſolve, the effect is not ſo ha- 
ſty, but it gives a fertility to the ſoil 
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very obſcrvable for two or three years. 
Dr. Home, in the experiments he made 
with a view to enquire into the nature 
of the vegetable food, found vitrio- 
lated tartar fertilizing: the corrolary 
he drew is, © Vitriolated tartar, which 
„ is a compoſition of the acid of vi- 
<« trio! and an alkaline ſalt, ſeems to 
«© promote vegetation very ſtrongly.” 


When any peat aſhes are firſt tried, 
about twenty buſhels will be found in 
general to be a very proper quantity; 
for neither from their weight, the 
colour of the aſhes, or any mode 
adapted to a farmers comprehenſion, 
can their properties be aſcertained 
without practice, 


Another caution very neceſſary is, 
to ſow them as ſoon in the ſpring as 
poſſible; nat by any means later than 


the middle of February; for as they 
are 


BW © 


are hot and fiery, if they are ſpread 
after that time, and dry weather 

ſhould follow, they will burn inſtead 
of fertilize, | | 


As a ſtrong proof of the juſtneſs 
of the preceeding reaſoning, Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton, ſpeaking of the bitu- 
minous . aſhes from volcanos, ſays, 
« They deſtroy the leaves and fruit, 
« and are greatly detrimental to ve- 
“ getation for a year or two, but are 


certainly of great ſervice to the 


« land in general, and are among 
« the cauſes of that great fertility 
« that is in the neighbourhood of 
“ yolcanos.” 


From this it may be concluded, 
that peat aſhes are rather uncertain in 
their effects; but when they do the leaſt 
good they muſt amply repay the 
charge, there being no manure which 
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a farmer can make uſe of at fo trifling 
an expence, as they are only ſixpence 
a buſhel in the place, and they may 
be conveyed by land carriage twenty 
miles for ſixpence more, and when 
they hit, no drefling is half ſo cheap ; 
they are generally uſed on St. Foin 
clover and other grafles, but they am 
{wer particularly well on peas, tares, 
and other ſucculent plants, eſpecially 
on the poor thin chalky ſoil of Hamp- 
ſhire. 


Dr. Home, in his principles of agri- 
culture and vegetation, part it, ſec- 
tion 5th, . recommends peat or moſs 
as proper for the manure of a light 
ſandy ſoil, which reaſoning was con- 
firmed by a gentleman's applying ſome 
to ſuch a ſoil, the benefit of which was 
very viſible, not only in the oats, but 
in the clover the year following; this 
theory I have very attentively conſi- 
| | dered, 
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dered, more eſpecially asI cannotagree 
with an author of ſo great reputation 
as Dr. Home; for from every obſerva- 
tion I have been able to make on the 
edge of Amberly wild brooks, (a bog 
of three hundred acres near Petworth, 
Suſſex) which is a riſing ground of 
light ſand, where great quantities of 
peat are wheeled out ready to be con- 
veyed away in waggons, and where 
ſmall particles of it are ſcattered of a 


moderate thickneſs, I cannot perceive: 
that it is of the leaſt benefit to the graſs; 


and thoſe who live in the neighbour- 
hood, when they clean their ſheds, take 
care to throw away their peat duſt, from 
the experience of its doing harm in 
their gardens, particularly from thę 
arſmart eſtabliſhing itſelf where it is 
throw, as it is ever prone to do on 
all raw crude earth, where nothing 
elſe will flouriſh. | of 1 00 
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The Doctor thinks the imperfec- 
tions of a ſandy ſoil are, that it lets 
the water paſs thro' it too eaſily, and 
that it contains too few nutritious par- 
ticles; and he builds his theory on 
peat being as impervious to the water 
as clay, hereby it will moiſten the 
ſand, and alſo add nouriſhment to at 
by the oil it contains; but he ſeems to 
have forgotten its retentive quality, 
which will not let a particle of the water 
eſcape again to moiſten the ſand; nor 
can peat make ſand more coheſive, 
there being no ſubſtance ſo light and 
dry in the ſummer, and tho' it con- 
tains oil, yet not ſuch as can be the 
food of plants, it being a very thick; 
heavy, and aſtringent oil, evidently 
too groſs for entering the pores of 
roots which are ſo minute as not to 
be perceptible to the naked eye; be- 
ſides it is intimately combined with 


the acid of peat, from which conjunc- 
tion 
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tion I have before ſheun a- bitumi- 
nous, 'pitchy; and ſulphureous con- 
crete is produced, which reſiſts diſſo- 
Iution in proportion as it is combined 
with the vitriolic acid; for the hard- 
neſs of the different peats, and the 
eonſiſtence of the ſeveral bitumens, 
wholly depend on their commixture 
with this acid; and the Doctor, in his 
thirty firſt experiment of the effects 
of different ſubſtances in regard to ve- 
getation, ſhews that natural ſulphur 
deſtroys plants like a poiſon, tho' he 
queries whether ſulphur ariſing from 
vegetables will have the ſame bad 
effects; but there can be no doubt of 
this, for ſulphur, under whatever form 
it appears, is ſtill the ſame in all its 
characters. 


Jam therefore - confident peat will 
be permicious to any ſoil, till it has 
. undergone the acetous, and fallen 
into 


CL -P © 

into the putrid fermentation j and 
even then can be only proper for ſtiff 
land, for the ſalts it contains will hin- 
der its getting thoroughly rotten, con- 
ſequently it muſt be a hollow and 
puffy dreſſing, very improper for a 
ſandy ſoil. I may compare it with 
fern, which plant contains a very 
great quantity of ſalts that equally 
prevent its decaying. All farmers 
| know of what. little value its hollow 
dung is, two load made of ſtraw being 
worth five of it; I cannot therefore 
recommend peat in its natural . ſtate 
as a manure, and have ventured to 
give my reaſons for diſſenting 1 
ſuch reſpectable authority. 


The neighbourhood of peat bogs is 
in general reckoned unwholeſome, 
but I believe it is without any founda- 
tion; for the cottagers on the edge of 


Amberly bog are as healthy, and free 
from 
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from any complaints attending low 
and damp ſituations, as other labour- 
ers; nor is the ague ſo very prevalent 
in Ireland, conſidering the immenſe 
tracts of theſe waſtes in that kingdom. 
The edge of a peat bog is undoubt- 
edly a moiſt ſuuation, but that alone 
does not make a place unwholeſome; 
for the exhalations are totally different 
from part of the fens, and the rich 
marſhes near the ſea ſide, which being 
ofa putrid nature are undoubtedly un- 
ſalubrious. The great chill that is 
felt at all times, but eſpecially after 
very hot days, and the frequent thick 
fogs, ſeem to have occaſioned this opi- 
nion, whereas this cold is occaſioned 
merely by the quick evaporation of 
the water through this porous ſpongy 
foil; for nothing generates cold like 
evaporation, as wil appear from the 
experiments of Profeſſor Braun, who 
has formed a table of the different de- 


grees 
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grees of cold that various fluids pro- 
duce during this proceſs: and as the 
air incumbent on peat bogs is very 
denſe, it of courſe holds more water 
in ſolution than a more rarified air; 
which water being diſſolved by the 
ſolar heat, is in the cool of the even- 
ing precipitated, and thereby the tranſ- 
parency of the air is deſtroyed, and 
miſts are formed. 


Before the draining and improving 
peat bogs can be properly treated of, 
it will be neceſſary to examine the na- 
ture and properties of peat itſelf, which 
is in the nature of a ſponge; for if a 
dry piece 1s put in water it will abſorb 
double its weight. Its attraction is fo 
great, that only one fourth of the peat 
being immerſed the water will aſcend 
and make the top damp in a few hours. 
Its retention is ſuch, that on being 
taken out, it will diſcharge no water 

without 
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without preſſure. This attraction and 
retention is fully proved in every bog, 
where ſmall narrow ridges are left in 
their natural ſtate, from the peat being 
dug on each fide; yet tho' ſo narrow 
they remain wet even on the ſurface, 
and on being preſſed a conſiderable 
quantity of water will flow from them. 


Many more proofs. may be brought, 
but two will be ſufficient: one is, that 
all peat bogs, except in the tens, are, 
till drained, from ſeven to fifteen feet, 
according to the thickneſs of the peat 
they contain, above the water level of 
the country. a 


Another is, that on proper drains 
being dug, at ten rod, or fifty five 
yards diſtance from each other, it will 
alter the ſurface of the bog from its 
natural ſhape to that of a convex one, 


and the middle or higheſt ground 
G will 
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will be wetteſt, which is contrary to 
every other ſoil whatever, 


When bogs are of any extent there 
is ſeldom any bottom to be found un- 
der from twenty to forty feet; nor is 
it very material, provided the peat is 
from two to three yards thick, which 
is ſufficient, after a gradual draining, to 
admit cattle to graze, and.in ſummer 
for carriages to carry off the crop. 
This is all that can be expected from 
ſo bad a foundation. To make it ara- 
ble will be attended with an uncer- 
tainty of ſucceſs, without a much 
greater expence; for the number of 
open drains will obſtruct the tillage, 
and if it is hollow ditched with ſtones 
they would be ſubject to fail, from the 
reddiſh conſiſtence, which almoſt re- 
ſembles yeaſt, thar ſpews up and 
would choak them. 


All 
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All bags that come under the above 
deſcription will pay amply for their 
improvement: the only fort that will 
not are thoſe which have only a thin 
cruſt of vegetable maſs on a ſea of 
water, and lie at the ſame time ſo low 
that the under water cannot be drained 
off: theſe muſt be deemed totally irre- 
claimable, unleſs the wetneſs proceeds 
from rains ſtagnating in a low fitua- 
tion where there 1s no natural vent 
for the water; in ſuch a fituation en- 
gines may be made to carry it off; but 
if there are any ſprings, or a conſtant 
follow of water, the improvement will 
not anſwer the expence, which muſt 
be very conſiderable in the firſt inſtance, 
beſides a perpetual coſt for wear and 
tear. 


As ditches muſt be the fence, this 
ſoil cannot be ſo effectually drained as 
it might be, from the neceſſity there 
oF G 2 is 
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is of having a quantity of water in 


them to keep the cattle in their pro- 
per bounds; for when they are free 
from water, the cattle will venture in 
after the ſtragling graſs and be ſmo- 
thered: this is likewiſe the caſe in 
marſhes, and all ſoils ſecured by a 
ditch fence, which are always dan- 
gerous in dry ſeaſons. 


The bleak ſituation of bogs in ge- 
neral makes the raiſing of any live 
fence very precarious, if not impoſſi- 
ble; and any made fence, from the 
number of drains neceflary, would be 
expence without end, 


The cheapeſt method of converting 
a bog is, if there is any river or ſteam 
that can be brought above its level, 
when drained, to make proper dams, 
heads, and cuts, to water it, which 


will ſcour away all its impuritzes, add 


to 
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to the ſurface, and make it good mea- 
dow; even the moſt limpid waters will 
have this effect; and indeed any ex- 
cept ſuch as are chalybeate, which are 
always more or leſs enemies to vege- 
tation. The more rapid the water the 
ſooner it will make the ſurface ſound; 
and if in addition to this a good coat 
of lime is laid on, it will, by acting 
as a cement, make it ſtill ſounder, and 
by rendering the oily viſcid particles 
of the bog miſcible with water, and 
proper for vegetation, the improvement 
will be the quicker. 


As it may appear to ſome rather a 
paradox that the cleareſt water will 
add to the ſurface of a ſoil, I may in- 
ſtance thoſe meadows made by Mr. 
Knot, near Chicheſter, in Suſſex, on 
a bed of ſhingly gravel; tho they have 
not been'done many years, they have 
acquired a foot of fine mould; and 


yet 
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yet are only watered by the chryſtal 
ſtream of the Lavant. 


There is a paſlage alſo in Mr. Boſ- 
well's treatiſe on watering meadows to 
this point; he ſays, © Altho' the wa- 
te ter is ſo exceeding clear, yet on its 
<« being thrown over the land only a 
% few days in warm weather, by drib- 
% ling through the graſs ſo very large 
* and thick a ſcum will ariſe and ad- 
©« here to the blades of the grafs as 
« will be equal to a conſiderable quan- 
« tity of manure ſpread over the land, 
e and it may be preſumed from its 
effects ſtill more enriching.” 


To inveſtigate this phænomenon it 
muſt be conſidered that the baſe of 
all waters is an earth, which is either 
abſorbent or calcarious, and which is 
inviſibly ſuſpended in the water by 
different impregnations. In ſome hard 

waters 


= 


waters this ſuſpenhon proceeds from 
the nitrous acid, which acid being 
volatilized by the ſolar heat, the earth 
is depoſited. In other waters from 
their being impregnated with fixed 
air, which becoming elaſtic in hot 
weather, the earth is likewiſe ſhaken 
off, 


The atmoſpheric air is common to 
all waters, and this it is that holds 
diflolved the earthy baſe of ſuch as are 
ſoft, which are found to part from 
their air in ſo ſmall a degree of heat 
as fixty degrees of Fahrenheits Ther- 
mometer, when a precipitation of their 
baſe of courſe enſues; now as abſorb- 
ent and calcarious earths are uſed in 
the manufacture of nitre to attract the 
nitrous acid from the air, they con- 
ſequently will act the ſame part, when 
they ſubſide, from the water; hence 
the cauſe of the great fertility of ſum- 

mer 
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mer floods, as mentioned by Mr. Bof- 
well; and the addition that ſoils ac- 
quire by watering is accounted for 
from this ſubſidency. 


Where no water can be obained to 


flood the bog, another method is, af- 


ter one or more main ſewers of ten 
feet wide have been opened, to cut 
ſmaller ſewers of fix feet, at ten rod 
diſtance from each other: the depth 
mult depend on the wetneſs of the bog: 

theſe are to have proper communication 
with the main ſewers. The following 
ſpring the bog will be ſufficiently ſub- 
ſided, and dry enough to denſhire it 
and bear cattle. The aſhes, both from 
the denſhiring, and from the burning 
of what comes out of the ditches, muſt 


be ſpread, which, with a liming at 


the ſame time, will bring a good and 
fweet herbage; and this ſeems the 


greateſt extent of improvement that 


the 


(4 


the interior part of the bog will ad- 
mit of. 


But to any diſtance within half a 
mile from the edge of the bog, if 
earth, ſand, clay, gravel, or even 
ſtones, are carried on, and three loads 
and a half laid on a ſquare perch, each 
load containing one ſquare yard, it 
will cover the ſurface over juſt four 
inches thick. The improvement will 
be aſtoniſhing from the preſſure of 
five hundred and fixty tons on an 
acre, Trifling as this weight may 
ſeem on ſo much ſpace, yet it will 
have great effect; for as a bog may be 
compared to a cheeſe when firſt put 
into a preſs, ſo if it is ſerved in this 


manner, it will be in quite as different * 


a ſtate as a cheeſe when taken out. 
There 1s no doubt but weight alone 
will cure a peat bog, and that fre- 
quent open trenches are the moſt pro- 


Ha per, 


# 
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per, on the firſt draining, to receive 
the water from its lateral pores; and 
that three tons and a half weight on 
a ſquare rod acts juſt as a preſs does 
on a cheeſe, and effectually cures this 
ſoil, ſo remarkable for its retentive 
quality. It will render it ſo firm as 
to admit of tillage, and alſo under 
draining. A courſe of crops may be 
taken which will be ſufficient to repay 
all expences, great as they may ap- 
pear to be; but ſhould this not be 
the caſc, from the failure of crops or 
any other cauſe, yet the increaſed, I 
may ſay the new created value of the 
ſoil at the price that land bears, will 
leave ſuch a profit as no expenditure 
of the ſame ſum can ever produce in 
any other application ; which the fol- 
lowing calculation of improving one 
acre of peat bog will ſhew. 


10 


( $8.3 
| F 
To the drains that lead 


to the main ſewer, being 
ſix feet wide, at ten rod 
diſtance from each other, 
there will be to each acre 
ſixteen rod of draining, at 


one ſhilling and ſixpence 


per rod. - 3 3 | 
To each acres quota to- | 
wards the main ſewer. o 2 © : 
4 

To lime at forty ſhil- | a 
lings per acre. - | 20 © 


To five hundred” and 
ſixty cart loads each, one 
ſquare yard will cover the 
ſurface of an acre exactly 
four inches thick, the me- 
dium diſtance it will be 


carried will be one fourth — — 
Carried over © . 3 6 0 
H 2 | 0 


> 
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Brought over 8 0 
of a mile, four carts will | 
carry fifty loads per day. 
The expences will be as 


follows : 


To five men to fill, 
at one ſhilling and two 
pence each - 0 5 10 


One man to drive, at do. o 1 2 


Two boys to drive the 
middle carts, at ſixpence 
each — 120 


One man to ſpread, at 
one ſhilling and two pence © x 2 


Wear and tear of carts 
and harneſs per day o 1 6 


Carried over J. o 10 8 3 6 o 
Carrying 
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Brought over ow 3 23 6 0 
Carrying fifty load per 
day, an acre will take 
eleven days, 11 
5 17 4 


The ten odd load will 


be about - es « 


I ſuppoſe this work 
done in ſummer, - when 
either horſes or oxen will 
be kept at graſs, I ſhall 
charge three ſhillings per 
week for each, which is 
more than it can coſt the 
improver for their graſs, 
As ten horſes will be ne- 


ceſſary for the ten carts, — 
Carried over 4. 9 5 6 


N CE ER.” 
4 * 
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Brought over 
their keep for the eleven 
days will be 


No doubt every impro- 
ver would wiſh to lay 
down this fort of land to 
graſs, being moſt natural 
to it, as ſoon as poſſible; I 
think the following courſe 
of crops very ſuitable. 


To beginwithrye. T'wo 
ploughings at fix ſhillings 


per acre, - 


Harrowing and water- 


furrowing. - 


T'wo buſhels and a half 
of rye for ſeed, at three 
ſhillings per buſhel, 


9 


8 4 
0 
3 O 


33 


— — 


& i 6 
9 5 6 
2 15 © 


Carried over J. 1 2 6 120 6 


Reaping 


Brought over 
Reaping, at five ſhil 
lings per acre. 


Carting to ſtack. 


Thraſhing two quarters 
and a half of rye. 


Peas to be the next 
crop : The rye ſtubble to 
be ploughed once and har- 
rowed, then raftered or 
half ploughed very fine; 
the peas to be ſown broad 
caſt, and the ground har- 
rowed acroſs the rafters 
to make them come up 
In drills, that they may be 
hand- hoed in caſe the aſhes 


Carried over C. 13 14 6 


1 . 
10 0 6 
S 0 
" . 
o 5 0 

I 140 


from 
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Brought over 13 14 6 


from thedenſhiring ſhould 
force the natural graſs to 
vegetate too ſtrongly. 


Once ploughing. o 6 © 


Räaſtering or half plough- 
ing. - o 3.0 


Harrowing and water- 
furrowing. 


Four buſhels of peas 
for ſeed, at four ſhillings 
per buſhel, - 


Hooking, per acre. 


Carting home. 


Carried over 1. 2 


12 
a . 
Brought over ria eig 14 6 
Thraſhing two quarters 
and a half of peas. ” 0 4 3 


The pea ſtubble to be 
twice ploughed for oats : 


To two ploughings, at 
ſix ſhillings cach. 0 12 © 


1 L N 
To four buſhels of oats 
for ſeed, at two ſhillings 
per buſhel, - o 8 © 


| To harrowing and Wa- | 
terfurrowing @& $6 


Carried over P 
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Brought over 
Thraſhing ſix quarters 
of oats, at one ſhilling, 


Graſs ſeeds of all kinds 
to be ſown with the oats, 
as rye graſs, clover, cow 
graſs, trefoil, Dutch clo- 
ver, plantain and other 
graſſes, per acre — 


Total expence of laying 
down an acre of peat bog, 
and draining, improving, 
and croping the ſame 


„ 
1 6 6 


_ 2 


& 4 
15 11 3 


1 12 6 


10 0 


3 
17 13 9 


— — — 


The profits of this improvement 
muſt now be taken into conſideration, 
which will be nearly as follows: 


To 


To two quarters and a 
half of rye, at three ſhil- 


lings per buſhel 


To two quarters and a 
half of peas, at four ſhil- 


lings per buſhel 


To ſix quarters of oats, 
at ſixteen ſhillings per 
quarter Ps 


To mowing or paſtur- 


ing the graſs ſceds 


Which being deducted 


from the total ſum of 
expences, makes the im- 
provement of an acre of 
peat bog come to 


130 O 


I 2 Now 
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Now if the bog in this improved 
ſtate only lets at ten ſhillings per acre, 
it will be realizing an eſtate at about 
nine years purchaſe; and it ſold at 
twenty ſeven years purchaſe, the pro- 
fit will be cight pounds fixteen ſhillings 
per acre. Great as this profit appears 
to be, the calculation has been made 
with ſtrict impartiality on both ſides, 
and will, I think, be found to be nearly 
the average expence of the improve- 
ment in any country: but if it ſhould 
be thought erroneous, there 1s room 
ſufficient to make large deductions, 
and even then the expenditure will 
be uncommonly profitable, and ſhould 
rouſe the lethargic owners of large 
tracts of this waſte ſoil to ſet about 
the improvement, ſo beneficial both to 
| themſelves and the public, 


Many will ſuppoſe no corn can 
grow, others that the crop is eſtimated 
at 


6 

at too much, both in quantity and 
price; for my part I have only one 
doubt, which is, that the great fer- 
mentation of ſo much moved earth, 
the rotting of the ſoil under, and the 
aſhes from the denſhiring, will cauſe 
the rye to be too groſs, the haulm of 
the peas to rot, and ſo much ſtraw to 


the oats as to make a thin ſample of 


corn; was it not for this, the rye 
might be ſet down at four quarters, 
the peas at five, and the oats at eight 
quarters; nor do I think it unlikely 
for ſuch crops to be produced: but in 
ſome meaſure to remedy this. evil the 
lime is ordered, for beſides the other 
good effects of this dreſſing, it will be 
found to make all carn crops it is put 
to kern well. 

To ſatisfy thoſe who think no corn 
will grow it may be obſerved, that 
Mr, Mortimer, in his huſbandry, gives 


an 
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an account of black, boggy, turf land, 
in Cheſhire, being improved to twelve 
times its original value by ſanding it 
with ſix hundred loads per Cheſhire 
acre, (which is ſomething more than 
two ſtatute acres), when it produced 
oats and tares without ploughing, and 
after being dunged yielded ſuch crops 
of graſs as to be mowed twice in a 
year. 


Dr. Home, in his agriculture, ſpeak- 
ing of the faculty plants have to ac- 
commodate themſelves to their ſitua- 
ation, ſays, © At the ſeat of Mr. Bur- 
* net, at Kenmay, ten miles from 
„ Aberdeen, a kitchen garden, a flower. 
„ garden, a wilderneſs of trees, indi- 
6 genous and exotic, are all in a peat 
* moſs, where water ſtagnates from 
% one to two feet under the ſurface.” 


And. the Marquis of Turbilly, in 
his 
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his Memoire ſur les Defrichemens, re- 
lates, that in his improvement of bogs 
he found that beans, peas, carrots, 
turnips, cabbages, and potatoes throve 
exceedingly, (the cabbages in particu- 
lar) which produced him eighteen 
pounds eleven ſhillings and ten pence 
halfpenny per acre; and this bog was 
ſo wet it ſunk a foot in draining: he 
afterwards tried hemp, which ſuc- 
ceeded. 

Reference may be made alſo to the 
improvement of Hatſel Moſs, near 
Liverpool, mentioned by Mr. Young, 
which is conducted by Mr. Parke of 
that town, After many ſmall drains 
being cutanddenthired, it was plough- 
ed by a horſe ſhoed with boards, and 
ſowed with rye, which there was no 
poſſibility of harrowing, it being ſo 
wet; yet it produced three quarters 
per acre, then four quarters of oats 


Per 
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per acre, and came to a good paſture 
naturally. The defect appears, by 
Mr. Young's account, to be from the 
peat not being thick enough when 
ſubſided to form a good cruſt; but if 
in this ſtate it bore ſuch crops,” thoſe 
who are diſpoſed to cavil cannot, un- 
der the circumſtances of ſo much bet- 
ter management, think the crops in 
the foregoing eſtimate overrated. 


This Eſſay, like many others, may 
poſſibly be treated as viſionary; but as 
it is founded on experiments, and at- 
tentive obſervations, I think I cannot 
do better than by relating them. 


Having about fix acres of peat 
ground, through the middle of which 
there is a ſtream, particularly in win- 
ter, I ordered it to be cleaned, and 
what came out to be caſt on one fide 
only, that I might turn and keep the 

| water 
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water over one half of the bog. I had 
no other object then but to keep the 
old ditch dry that the peat might be 
more conveniently dug on the lower 
ſide of the bog. The water was thus 
continued for near two years, when 
part of the mound gave way, and not 
having occaſion to dig any more peat 
the water reſumed its natural courſe. 
The ſide where the water run is now 
a very tolerable meadow; the moſs, 
ruſhes, and other aquaticks are nearly 
gone, and it affords ſuch forward 
paſture that I reckon one years graſs 
to be worth more than it yielded for 
' ſeven years before watering. | 


As a proof of the good effect of wa- 
tering theſe ſoils, Mr. Boſwell, in his 
tract before quoted, ſays, Lands 
that are very boggy require more 
“ and longer watering than any ſand or 


2 e ſoils: the — the body of 
X Water 
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water that can be brought upon them 
the better; its weight and ſtrength 
will greatly aſſiſt in compreſſing the 


ſoil, and deſtroying the roots of the 
weeds that grow upon it; neither 


can the water be kept too long upon 


it, particularly in the winter ſea- 
ſon, immediately after the after- 
meat is eaten (the cloſer it is fed 
the better.) This ſpecies of ſoil, 
well watered and drained, will 
equal the wiſhes of the moſt ſan- 
guine by its improvement.“ | 


In another place he obſerves, it has 


often been a ſubject of difpute whether 
throwing a ſtrong body of water from 
autumn to candlemas is beneficial to 
meadows or not. The general. opinion 
of the watermen on this point is: 


4A boggy, cork or ſpongy ſoil will 


* admit of a very large and ſtrong 


body 
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© body of water upon it with great 
« advantage for almoſt any length of 
« time at that ſeaſon: the weight and 
* force of the water vaſtly aſſiſt in 
« compreſling theſe ſoils, which only 
« want ſolidity and tenacity to make 
them produce great burthens of hay; 
* nothing, in their opinion, corrects and 
« improves theſe ſoils ſo much as a 
« ſtrong body of water kept a conſide- 
« rable time upon them at that ſeaſon.” 
This being an obſervation from prac- 
tice deſerves particular attention, 


Theſe proofs of the good effects of 
watering bogs, beſides a number of 
others that might be brought, will, I 
hope, juſtify my recommending it as 
a certain and cheap cure for theſe 
waſtes. | 


The next mode pointed out, that of 
fix feet ditches every ten rod, is what I 
K 2 have 
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have never practiſed myſelf, but it has 
been done with great ſucceſs in Am- 
berly Wild brook, (the bog mentioned 
before) on which two pariſhes have a 
right of common. One has carried on 
the improvement a mile into the bog, 
and half a mile wide, by means of 
ſuch ditches, which, with a common 
denſhiring and left to turf them- 
ſelves, are become good meadows, 
worth from twelve to fifteen ſhillings 
per acre, have an early bite in ſpring, 
and are fit for fattening cattle during 
the firſt ſummer months; but after 
that they do not force them forward. 
Theſe ditches are unfathomable as well 
as the unimproved part of the bog, 
which, I muſt remark, is ten feet 
higher than theſe fields; another proof 
of the very retentive ſpongy quality of 
this ſoil. Two or three farmers have 
varied, by not making theſe fix feet 
ditches ſo frequent, but have cut a 

number 


( 3 
number of ſmaller ones that fall into 
them, but theſe grounds are not worth 
ſo much by one fourth as where the 
ſix feet ditches are made every ten rod. 


This mode is 'certainly eligible and 
very cheap, which the —— cal- 


culation will ſhew. 


J. &% 4. 
To each acre's quota towards the 


main ſewer 5 2 02 WV 


To ſixteen rod of draining to each 
acre, at one ſhilling and ſixpence per 
rod, being at ten rod diſtance from 
each other — - 8:44 


To —_— per acre 88 n 


Total expence, per acre . 2 7 0 


1 

T am far from thinking that all 
bogs, when thus drained, will fetch 
from twelve to fifteen ſhillings per 
acre; for ſome are compoſed of very 
rich materials to what others are, 
which is an inſtance what different 
effects the ſame elements produce only 
from their being combined in different 
proportions; yet I cannot but think 
that the worſt will pay ample intereſt 
for the money laid out, without tak- 
ing into conſideration the new created 
value of the land, which, in its un- 


improved ſtate, may be ſaid to be 
worth nothing. 


If my advice 1s taken to add a coat 
of lime, the expence will be forty 
ſhillings per acre more. As it is a 
great ſolvent for all vegetable bodies, 
and an attractor of oil and acids, which 
three things compoſe peat, as it will 
help the junction of the alcaline falts 

in 
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in the aſhes from the denſhiring with 
the oil in the peat, and fo render it miſ- 
cible with water, and as it 'will make 
the ſurface pervious to the external air, 
and diſſi pate its inflammable principle, 
it muſt, from the combination of ſo 
many good effects, fully anſwer any 


expence. 


The third method recommended, 
that of carting earth, &c. on the bog, 
tho' more expenſive will be found to 
be the cheapeſt in the end, as this ad- 
dition to the ſoil will make it much 
more valuable than under the laſt mode 
of improvement; for from the exam- 
ples before given of the very retentive 
quality of peat, it cannot be thought 
that either open or hollow drains will 
bring it to a perfectly dry ſtate; in 
ſhort, nothing but weight and preſſure, 
joined to proper draining, will ever be 
found to effect that; and carting earth 


on, 
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on, and heavy rolling every time the 
graſs will admit, appears to be the 
moſt cheap and ſpeedy means of doing 
it. Good earth will certainly be beſt, 
but it 1s not ſo very material as may 
be imagined, for the chief benefit will 
ariſe from its weight. The pooreſt 
ſand, incapable of bearing any thing 
in its natural ſtate, will, when carried 
on a wet bottom, produce large crops. 
The following inflance will be a proof 
of it. 


Having a piece of rough ground, 
containing four acres, about half of it 
was a peat bog that a hop-pole might 
be run down twenty feet; the other 
half, a barren black and white ſand. 
On account of its near ſituation to the 
houſe I ordered the ſandy part to be 
carted on the bog, and the whole to 
be made level: ſome part might be 
covered eighteen inches, ſome a foot, 
and 
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and in other parts not above ſix inches, 
as I wiſhed it to be a level paſture as a 
view from the houſe. I had no ditches 
dug, the ſandy part was manured, and 
it was ſown with graſs ſeeds in the 
middle of June, before which time it 
was not compleated, and I moved two 
tons of hay per acre the September fol- 
lowing. It is now a very dry good 
paſture and carries large crops of hay, 
but the part where the bog was is al- 
ways groſs, and no perſon that did not 
know the land before would ever ſup- 
poſe it had been a bog. I do not 
mention this as an improvement that 
anſwered the expence, as it was un- 
dertaken from a different motive, it is 
only to ſhew that weight alone, even 
without ditches, will cure a peat bog, 
but that draining, without preſſure, 
will never completely do it, from its 
very retentive nature. | 


I. Mr. 
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Mr. Young, in his Eaſtern Tour, 
ſpeaks in high terms of the improve- 
ment of a bog by Mr. John Eddiſon, 
of Gateford, Nottinghamſhire, and as 
it is very pertinent to the preſent ſub- 
jest I cannot do better than give the 
experiment in his own words. 


«© Mr. Eddiſon's improvement of a 
* bog is, I believe, original; it is cer- 
« tainly curious. The field contains 
eight acres, was rented at three ſhil- 
lings per acre, Mr. Eddiſon began 
« the improvement of it by cutting 
% ſome open drains, at the expence of 
« five pence and ten pence Per acre, of 
twenty eight yards; the whole came 
eto ſeven pounds ſeven ſhillings: he 
** then carted on it one thoufand and 
three loads of ſand and earth, forty 
* buſhels each; they were carried 
three hundred yards, the expence 
deten ſhillings and ſixpence per forty 
loads: 


** 
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6 loads: after this he carted on it four 
« hundred loads of twitch graſs, at 
„one ſhilling each, twenty pounds, 
& This article of improvement muſt 
„ ſound ſo very odd, that a little ex- 
« planation is netcilary : the country 
ce js chiefly ſand, and the weed . moſt 
“ common on all the ſands of this 
c country is twitch ; the quantity of it 
e 1s truly aſtoniſhing: you hear far- 
„ mers talk of two or three hundred 
loads of twitch picked off their land 
« in a familiar manner, as if it was 
„ not at all extraordinary. This 1s fo 
« much the caſe, that I was induced, 
« after I had been in the country a 
« ſhort time, almoſt to think it a ne- 
« ceſſary evil; but the whole is cer- 
« tainly owing to bad huſbandry, for 
« I found the beſt cultivated fields had 
e the leaſt of it; and Mr. Eddiſon 
« aſſured me that the cloſes which he 
„had gotten into good order were per- 
| | | 2 IN « fectly 
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fectly free from twitch; it is the 


running two or three crops together 
that fills the land with this weed ; 


Some very capital flovens aſſert that 


twitch 1s a very good friend to the 
farmer, and that they ſhould not be 
able to get any corn if the land was 
not full of it. To attempt to reaſon 
with ſuch fellows is an abſurdity: I 
was inclined to ſeize a hedge ſtake, 
in order to break it about the bones 
of one who gave me this intel- 
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« Mr. Eddiſon, on coming to his 


farm, found this bleſſed commodity 


ſo much the ſtaple of it that he had 
ample materials for improvement. 
The twitch takes root, and forms a 
matted net work of roots on the bog, 


e ſo that it is bound quite into a firm 
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ſurface; and what is extremely re- 
markable, the twitch vegetates in its 
* | « new 


1 


4 new ſituation no longer than juſt to 
produce that effect; for a fine carpet 
« of fine clover preſently riſes, and 
<« likewiſe other valuable grafles, ſo 
« that in the following crops of hay 
„e the twitch is ſcarcely perceptible, 
d and ſoon quite diſappears. The ef- 
« fect is ſo great that the meadow is 
e now ſuch as would let for a guinea 
e an acre; I ſaw the crop of hay, and 
found it a very good one. The ad- 
“joining cloſe is now a bog, and al- 
«© moſt ſwallows up the calves turned 
„ on it; the only ſtock they venture 
© n. One ſpot of about half a rood 
« was covered with about fifty ſix 
& buſhels of lime; or above four hun- 
„ dred per acre. The effect was, 
« making the ſurface ſound, but the 
A graſs, the ſecond and third year, 
* not ſo good as that from twitch the 
* firſt, Lime alone, Mr, Eddiſon does 
* not recommend as profitable, for 

N « want 
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1 
want of the twitch binding the ſur- 
face firſt: mixt with earth it is much 
better. The field is now very well 
worth a guinea an acre; Mr. Eddi- 
ſon would not take that rent for 
it; the white clover is very thick 
and luxuriant in many parts of it. 
In dry, burning ſeaſons he finds it 
of particular uſe, for it ſupports cat- 
tle well when he has no other food. 


This year he fed it from the four- 


teenth of April to the twenty firſt day 
of May; which he values at ten 
ſhillings an acre alone; and it now 
yields a ton of hay per acre, after 
that late feeding. The expence of 
the improvement he calculates in 
the following manner: 


« One 


FF 1 


;: is 
„ One thouſand and three loads 


« of ſand, at ten ſhillings and ſixpence 
* per forty loads Fc k: 13 8 6 


; «Four hundred Joadd.of wischt ac 
cone ſhilling - _ 20 0 0 


40 Draining ©: "we 7. 7 0 
Total, 40 9 6 


? 
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Which is, per acre, I. 5 1 2 


„ The return, if it amounts to only 
« one pound ten ſhillings per acre, is 
« profit of thirty per cent on the 
capital employed. 


© There can be no doubt, from this 
e very uſeful experiment, but that 
« twitch may be employed to a very 
profitable purpoſe; but as I much 
% hope that few will be able thus to 
improve bogs, let me remark, that 
oh „ there 
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« there is reaſon to conclude it is not 
tc altogether neceſſary, The draining 
&« is here conſiderable. I viewed the 
c cuts, and found them numerous and 
« deep; theſe, with eight quarters of 
c lime on half a rood, worked a great 
« improvement, tho' not equal to that 
& of ſand and twitch; but Mr. Eddi- 
« ſon obſerved that lime and earth did 
<« well; that is the increaſed weight 
tc did well: I am convinced that weight 
« alone will improve a bog: the drain- 
« ing begins the work, and then the 
e preſſure of one hundred and twenty 
Cc five loads of ſand per acre nearly ef- 
<« fected the reſt. Fifty loads of twitch 
& makes the weight yet greater, and 
* conſequently muſt be of great ſer- 
© vice: and when it rots it certainly 
e becomes a good manure. The white 
*« clover is by no means brought by 
e the twitch, but the ſand, an effect 
found before, The great utility of 
N « preſſure 


+ 
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* preffure on a bog, is ſeen in that 
« improved by the Duke of Bridge- 
« water, at the head of his navigation, 
« by carrying large quantifies of re- 
„ fuſe ſtone on it.“ 5 | 
\% 

This was the ſtate of this little Eſſay 
when I met with Mr. Young's Iriſh 
Tour: The different experiments of 
noblemen and others which he has 
regiſtered exactly tally with the trials 
I have made, and the theory I have ad- 
vanced. The many inſtances he gives 
of bogs being in part cultivated pro- 
ducing fine crops of oats, barley and 
potatoes, the remainder in its original 
ſtate, ſhews there is no fear on the 
ſcore of crops; and Mr. Young judges, 
by theſe experiments, and by the roads 
made over bogs, that gravel, ſand, 
and earth improve them and bring 
good graſs: he thinks that the black 
bogs are good, being ſolid to their 
M ſurface, 


- 
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ſurface, yielding many aſhes, and are 
improveable tho' expenſive. The red 
ſoil is much more ſpongy, yields no 
aſhes, andas irreclaimable, Some bogs 
are fifty feet deep and many deeper, but 
there is no occaſion to cut to the bot- 
tom for draining: When reclaimed 
they are worth from . one to three 
pounds per acre. 


The moſt remarkable improvements 
regiſtered, are thoſe of Mr. Lloyd, who 
drained a ſhaking moraſs from five 
ſhillings to be worth thirty ſhillings, 
(ſome actually let at thirty eight ſhil- 
lings). He was at one thouſand pounds 
expence to bank out a river, which 1s 
directly contrary to the experiments of 
Mr. French, of Moniva, who converted 
his drained bog into water meadow, 
Thus many a uſeful undertaking is 
exploded by uſeleſs expences, and 
through ignorance of the various ways 

| of 
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of improvement. This example of 
Mr. Lloyd's expending ſo large a ſum 
to divert inſtead of obverting the river, 
to him will, I hope, be thought a ſuf- 
- ficient excuſe for the appearance of 
this trifling treatiſe, leaſt other gentle- 
men, not knowing the different modes 
of practice, may be led into a like 
error. 


The ſinking of the bog at Moniva, to 
let in a proſpect which it before exclu- 
ded, is another proof of the very retentive 
quality of peat; and Mr. French's cau- 
tion of letting a bog ſubſide for a year 
or two before gravelling or weight- 
ing it, as it ſinks too ſuddenly when 
put on in a wet ſtate, is very mate- 
rial; but not having been inconve- 
nienced by this in my little practice it 
did not ftrike me till I read the Iriſh 
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All the experiments of Frederick 
French Eſq; of Woodlawn, which are 
numerous and valuable, tend uniform» 
ly to ſhew that weight alone is the 
only thing to be depended on in the 
reclaiming theſe waſtes. His infor- 
mation that they never rot ſheep, but 
rather recover thoſe that are touched 
with that diſorder, appears extraordi- 
nary. I ſhould rather doubt the ſame 
effect taking place here, as there are 
no lands ſo prejudicial to' ſheep in ge- 
neral as the moory peat foil. Foſſibly 
their being improved by the limeſtone 
gravel and ſand may prevent the bad 
effects which are too generally experi- 
enced in this kingdom. 


Several minutes of the Tour inform 
us that trees of all ſorts thrive very 
much in drained bogs. I cannot help 
thinking but that this is like wiſe owing 


to the limeſtone gravel, as I cannot 
recollect 


( 8 
recollect any where here that any ſort 
of trees proſper; even the alder, withy, 
and other natural produce, grow ſtun» 
ted, and never arrive at any perfection. 


The limeſtone gravel and ſand with 
which Ireland abounds, makes the re- 
claiming bogs much eaſier than in 
England, as the liming and preſſure 
are done under one expence; nor will 
any other ſort of manure bring ſuch 
ſweet herbage as limeſtone gravel. 
Thus I have related my experiments 
faichfully; which, tho' not extenſive, 
are yet pertinent to the ſubject. I 
think, from them and the paſſages of 
the different authors I have quoted, 
| ſome uſeful concluſions may be drawn, 
particularly that peat bogs will produce 
large crops of corn and pulſe, a fact 
which half the proprietors of theſe 
waſtes in this kingdom are totally un- 
acquainted with; and it will give me 
pleaſure 
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pleaſure if, from my remarks on the 
origin and nature of bogs, I have 
thrown ſo much light on the ſubject 
as to lay a foundation for ſome body 
more qualified to build upon. The 
attempt being difficult will, 1 truſt, be 
a ſufficient excuſe for this EHay not 
being more perfect. 


Dr. Home very juſtly obſerves, that 
% Mankind are ſhy in attempting any 
e thing, or at leaſt to render it public, 
« unleſs they can make it complete, or 
« erect ſome plauſible ſyſtem. This 
* they may do in all other arts but 
* they cannot in agriculture, 


And he remarks, with equal juſ- 
e tice, that agriculture, ſeemingly ſo 
« eaſy, appears, from the ſcarcity of 
good authors, to be the moſt diffi- 
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